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of the nasal cavity, because its soft walls cannot so
readily take it up as the thin, bony walls of the nasal
cavity. The influence exercised by the close proximity
of the nasal cavity in reinforcing the resonance of the
cavity of the mouth has already been discussed.

The shape of the cavity of the mouth, when in its
quiescent condition with the jaws closed, may be described
as a short oval enclosed by four walls ; i.e. (1} the floor,
(2) the roof formed by the hard palate and the soft
palate, and (8) and (4) the two side walls formed by the
cheeks.

This form is, moreover, subject to important modifi-
cations.

Thus, in the first place, the alveolar processes of the
jaws as well as the teeth project far into the cavity just
at the boundary between the roof and the side walls, and
between the floor and the side walls. They form upon
the upper as also upon the lower jaw a parabolic curve,
which lies almost parallel with the lateral and anterior
periphery of the cavity of the mouth, leaving, however,
the back part of the latter free. The hindermost part
of the cavity of the mouth is, therefore, uniform, but the
greater middle and anterior divisions are separated
by the highly projecting alveolar processes and teeth
into two spaces, one of which (the cavum buccarum, or
cavity of the cheeks) is situated between the teeth and
the alveolar processes, with their coating of mucous
membrane (the gums) on the one side, and the cheeks on
. the other. The second space (the cavity of the mouth,
strictly speaking, or the oral cavity) is, on the contrary,
bounded by the alveolar processes and teeth of both
jaws. When the teeth are closed, there is no com-
munication between the two spaces, except that which
still remains between the teeth; both are, however,
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